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BASIC CONCEPTS IN THE PLASTIC ARTS 


O say that the purpose of a painting of The Holy Family is to 

serve as an altar-piece in a given edifice is, of course, only de- 
scribing its immediate purpose, and overlooks completely the ques- 
tion of why a picture is.more desirable for an altar-piece than a 
blank screen, or why, as in early ‘‘tray’’ altars, a flat-topped table 
with raised edges would not suffice. Such a description of its fune- 
tion fails also to suggest why the same painting might acceptably 
embellish the wall of a room of a certain character in a private home 
or even a room of neutral character in a museum. In other words, 
a painting has a broader function in the life of man. Painting was 
already an established cultural factor when first applied to altar- 
pieces, and it is our purpose to examine the nature and character of 
its basic function rather than its specific uses. 

The investigation must start on the broader basis of a considera- 
tion of the activity by which complex objects are manufactured for 
any purpose, namely, the crafts. What is the character of a crafts- 
man’s activity? He evolves a form to correspond to a given func- 
tion from a consideration of his tools and his materials. Originally, 
of course, he had to evolve the tools and materials from a considera- 
tion of the problem alone, and some craftsmen continue to alter these 
factors, developing new tools and processes and applying new mate- 
rials. He differs from a non-craftsman not only in his fund of 
experience with tools and materials, but in the possession of a crea- 
tive imagination. Originally, the creative imagination was the sole 
possession of the craftsman, and until the rudimentary cultural 
factors had been established, this force took the place of the inherited 
and developed knowledge which is now commonly considered to be 
part of the equipment of any artist or craftsman. 

Creative imagination is an ability to conceive a form which will 
simultaneously fulfill conditions of structural feasibility, satisfactory 
or desirable appearance, and the end to be accomplished. This 
creative faculty may be nothing more (nor less) than a condition of 
interest in the individual which permits him to concentrate his entire 
attention on the solution of a form problem. But continued con- 
centration on such matters soon makes him different from those of 
his fellows who have not followed a similar path. The essence of a 
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craftsman’s uniqueness is an ability for simultaneous consideration 
and control of the various aspects of his problem, through gradual 
mastery of its details, as a musician, a dancer, or an athlete masters 
a complex gesture by practising isolated elements. A layman, see- 
ing and even understanding the gesture, is mystified by his inability 
to repeat it. 

A certain mathematics instructor ascribed his ability to write 
simultaneously with both hands, to the fact that in his previous career 
as an artillery officer he had had to aim the barrel of his field piece 
by turning a swinging and elevating device at once. This is the 
craft problem reduced almost to abstract terms. The path of the 
gun’s muzzle is a single movement through the air. It represents 
the craftsman’s finished product. The two wheels or the simple 
vertical and horizontal movements they produced are the component 
elements, and the acquired and abnormal ability to manipulate them 
simultaneously are as the skill of the artisan. 

Where are the edges and stitches in the seam of a coat, and how 
is a flat piece of cloth made to involve and conform to an irregularly 
curved body without unsightly wrinkles? The pattern of a coat is 
one thing; a single line defines specifically a given series of areas in 
a flat piece of cloth which when joined will ‘‘involve and conform 
without unsightly wrinkles.’’ The imagination of the craftsman 
conceives and understands the single form as corresponding to these 
several ends. It is simple enough to conceive of involving a body; 
that can be done with a blanket. The body is conformed to, approxi- 
mately, by an old-fashioned night-gown, a smock, or a blouse. But 
accurate conformity, without wrinkles or other unsightliness, and 
in a given mode, is a number of considerations to be accomplished 
in the unwavering line of a pattern and its consequent seam, which 
can be grasped only by the trained mind and hand of a tailor. 

The fact that a single gesture accomplishes so many ends explains 
why skills of the type under consideration can not be communicated 
without demonstration, and also why it is often difficult for an 
artisan, and more especially, an artist, to explain what he actually 
does, and what is the relative importance of the various elements of 
his work. This confusion on the part of the artist himself adds 
greatly to that established by the critics and cuts off what might 
have been the most feasible means of escape. The complex character 
of the creative gesture also explains why criticism of work done is 
more feasible than analytical exposition for teaching the crafts. 

In the plastic arts an artist is also a craftsman. He is concerned 
with creating forms by means of certain tools, processes, and mate- 
rials, governed by a creative imagination superior to mere knowledge 
of the elements of the problem. The fact of his material concern 
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has been well understood in most periods of artistic creation. The 
technical and material aspects of the artist’s craft were carefully 
transmitted from generation to generation by apprenticeship, guild 
regulations, and formulation of various sorts; and writings by artists 
show a great and elaborate concern with technical matters which 
were constant, or evolved but slightly over long periods. Neophytes 
were required to spend several years familiarizing themselves with 
material factors, preparing of panels and pigments, manufacture of 
brushes and frames, and so on, before they were permitted to study 
what we call ‘‘art.’’ And then they dealt with conventions of figure 
drawing, drapery, and similarly fragmentary elements of the crea- 
tive problem before they were allowed to create a complete work. 
The quality of production in the plastic arts reached its greatest 
heights in periods when technique was transmitted by the craft 
system. 

Within the last century, however, a confusion has developed in 
regard to the craft of an artist and the importance of his material 
concern, because of a sentimental desire on the part of cultured 
people to separate ‘‘material’’ and ‘‘spiritual’’ pursuits, and to 
honor the artist and his craft by including art exclusively among the 
latter. The most ruthlessly materialistic society that history has 
recorded, suddenly became violently self-conscious of its materialism, 
and attempted to redeem itself by purging its cultural activity of 
any material concern. At the same time industry apparently re- 
lieved the artist of the necessity of understanding his materials, and 
the recognition of the Post-Impressionist developments in France 
apparently relieved him of the necessity of understanding his forms. 
Art criticism, which arose at the same time as a by-product of the 
self-conscious concern with ‘‘spiritual’’ matters, naturally refused 
to concern itself with anything but disembodied meanings and in- 
terpretations. Matters of the mind alone were worthy. The hand 
was the attribute of the laborer and controlled mere material. Un- 
fortunately, the formal aspects of the plastic arts were incorrectly 
consigned to this erroneously degraded category, and the tradition 
of neglect thus started has continued to dominate the academic and 
critical treatment of this phase of the plastic arts to the present day. 

The reaction against dilettantism has replaced the elaborate, ec- 
static interpretation of Victorian art criticism with exhaustive his- 
torical research of a definitely valuable type, but interest in signifi- 
cant analysis of form has been slight and sporadic. It is entirely 
neglected or thoroughly inadequate in the organized teaching and 
criticism of the plastic arts at present. Thus, although we no longer 


1 Actually, of course, this was itself a manifestation of the anti-materialis- 
tic cultural attitude, not a cause. 
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abhor the material as such, it suffers because considerations of form 
have not undergone the high degree of systematic development that 
has been accorded historical factors, and therefore present the diffi- 
culties of pioneer investigation which discourage all but the most 
hardy. 

The character of an artist’s activity is manifestly that of a 
craftsman. The variety and evolution of the formal character of 
his product correspond so definitely to the changes in expressive 
character that it is futile to pretend a complete consideration of the 
plastic arts when either the form or the content is neglected. But 
we can consider an artist as a craftsman without demeaning the 
character of his activities, without denying the ‘‘spiritual’’ quality 
of his endeavor. It may be difficult for the lay imagination to be- 
lieve the supposedly romantic, temperamental artist as but little 
different in essence from the cobbler, the tailor, the host of artisans 
who live by their control of materials. But the differentium from 
these less spiritually important craftsmen is mainly quantitative 
and lies in the infinitely more complex and subtle character of 
the form problem of the artist—the end to be accomplished—which 
has perhaps never been properly defined, and certainly is not gen- 
erally understood. 

In defining the form problem of the artist the decorative function 
of any work of art must be recognized. It has been the whim and 
the fallacy of spiritually-minded critics with a Victorian or fin de 
siécle heritage of aversion to the material in culture, to consider 
art and decoration as distinct pursuits. The decorator was a crafts- 
man, but the artist was an artist. For decoration was considered a 
secondary spiritual necessity, a mere attribute of our physical en- 
vironment. 

But this is not true. For although decoration takes a material 
form and is applied to physical objects, it of course does not affect 
us physically. A comfortable chair is not made more so by the su- 
perior design of a tapestry covering. Even an uncomfortable chair 
might be desirable if so upholstered because it would decoratively 
enrich its environment. What then is decoration? And what aspect 
of our consciousness does it affect? A decorated environment that 
suits our taste, we feel is more interesting, richer, and ‘‘there is 
more to it’’ than an undecorated one. But a series of true, amus- 
ing, or interesting facts plainly printed on large sheets of paper 
would not be considered decorative. Decoration, then, is an enrich- 
ment of the sensuous environment provided by additional co-ordi- 
nated material for human attention beyond that which functional 
necessity demands. 

The element of attention in human psychology is the key factor 
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in defining the craft problem of the artist. It is this faculty to which 
artistic values are submitted. Optic, aural, and kinesthetic sensory 
mechanisms are only intermediary agents. The fact that we can en- 
compass a series or group of such sensory elements simultaneously 
in the grasp of our attention by organizing them into a codrdinated 
pattern, is the basis of the activity by which we enrich our environ- 
ment in the degree called ‘‘art.’’ Codrdination in the mind of the 
artist is accomplished by concentration on his expressive purpose. 
He focuses his entire attention on a complex expressive gesture by 
means of a subjective mechanism which he has produced in a long 
eareer of preparatory concentration. Normal ability in this direc- 
tion is called craftmanship, and abnormal ability, genius. An arti- 
ficial environment, as it were, is thus created for our attention, the 
satisfactoriness of which can be judged in part by the quantity of 
experience which it affords. Such an estimation must depend, how- 
ever, not only upon the number of units present, but also upon the 
complexity of the structure in which they are controlled. 

To simplify the process, let us examine the concept of formal com- 
plexity by illustration rather than definition, using the development 
of a hypothetical taste or style as example. Perhaps if we were con- 
ceiving for the first time of the possibility of embellishing a plane 
surface with markings of an organized character, or of creating 
thereon simple representations of familiar objects, we would start 
with broadly outlined forms like the scrawl of a child or the art of 
the Cré-Magnons, which differ greatly in quality but little in the 
character of their esthetic structures. As time went on we, our fel- 
lows, or succeeding generations of artists, would complicate these 
simple beginnings as they entered the realm of the familiar. First, 
the simple form would be set in a definite relation to the boun- 
daries of the area it was developing, thus introducing the concept of 
pattern, and next would be itself developed by subdivision or the 
addition of detail. Then follow suggestions of simple relief, color, 
and light and shade. The discovery of the latter (which generally 
oceurs at a fairly advanced stage) suggests both the possibility of 
presenting the objects in full mass (rather than low relief) and also 
of the construction of deep space. When mass and space are present, 
the tendency is then to develop the mass in relation to the space and 
moving freely through it. By this stage the process of creation will 
be so complex that it will be necessary for the artist to fuse the many 
elements in his consciousness, and the work itself will have a fused 
character. It is the fusion of values which is created and enjoyed 
rather than the values themselves. Creation and appreciation of 
such a work become more dependent on the power and less on the 
patience of the individual. 
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A work of art then becomes like an organic body, with a smooth 
unbroken covering of flesh over a mechanically articulated frame- 
work of bones. The bones are not visible, but they exert a controlling 
influence on the structural character of the surface, and if they are 
not there the supposed work of art is but a lifeless imitation of one. 
Because of the transfer of creative attention to the total problem 
rather than to its constituent elements, it is possible for a weak or 
uncomprehending agent to fail in his grasp, the result being a work 
of negligible content bearing a superficial resemblance to one of con- 
sequence, 

In the experience of the beholder, an incompletely developed 
capacity for attention-control of complex structures causes the indi- 
vidual to get the maximum esthetic pleasure of which he is capable 
from a simpler form, and therefore to esteem it more highly than an 
advanced form. Thus a peasant or a child will be bored by a sym- 
phony concert, but will enjoy simple folk tunes or nursery jingles; 
and intelligent men, who have neglected their cultural development, 
will tolerate utter banalities for the decoration of their homes and 
surroundings. Some people, whom Sigmund Spaeth ealls ‘‘foot 
listeners,’? appreciate only rhythm in music, favoring that of the 
most obvious structural character. They are greatly excited by jazz 
music and military marches, but symphonies are meaningless and in- 
tolerable to them. 

Thus it is apparent that great works of art can actually be of- 
fensive or boring when the pattern whereby their complexity is con- 
trolled is too subtle or taxing for an undeveloped appreciation, re- 
gardless of the intellectual capacity of the individual otherwise. A 
confusion arises in this connection because of the apparent ability of 
a willing, intelligent observer to appreciate some complex works or 
styles and not others. He is thus made to feel that the latter are 
inferior or that esthetic values are too subjective for analysis. Of 
course the constitution of an individual capacity for esthetic enjoy- 
ment is unique, but its elements are universal and the character and 
elements of any given work are constant and objective. In some 
styles a refinement of emphasis reveals broad, simple groupings 
within the total complexity of the work, which are accessible to an 
undeveloped taste incapable of grasping the total content. The 
clarified forms and broad patterns of light and dark make paintings 
of the Venetian High Renaissance (Titian) comprehensible and en- 
joyable to those who are incapable of appreciating the additional 
subtleties, whereas the insistently restless character of the detail in 
a northern Baroque painting (Rubens) will over-strain and offend 
the attention of an untrained (or inexperienced) observer in spite 
of the fact that the details are really controlled in a general or- 
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ganization of great breadth and power. In the former case the ob- 
server is able to avoid the strain of a greater quantity of material 
than his attention can manage by ignoring whole groups of values 
in the work, inner complications of the form, subtle tonal gradations, 
spacial relations, and so on; whereas in the latter, the various as- 
pects of the form are so intimately inter-related that they make an 
inescapable demand which exceeds the capacity and immediately ex- 
hausts the attention of an untrained taste. 

It is as though there were two cases of canned goods, one stowed 
compactly in its pine box, the other arranged on a counter in one 
of those elaborate pyramidal compositions by which the groceryman 
expresses the esthetic content of his soul. In the first instance, we 
can think of the entire two dozen cans as a cubical unit, without tax- 
ing our attention with the multiplicity of its parts. But the cans 
upon the counter, if they run true to form, will differ sufficiently 
from a simple pyramid, with the base angles curving forward, a dis- 
continuous outer contour, a scattering of confetti and a prominent 
price card, so that we must grasp the result as a whole in all its scintil- 
lating complexity. There is no major aspect of the design, no clear- 
cut silhouette, no massing of lights and darks or colors, with which 
our attention can concern itself to the exclusion of all else. 

Of course there are many other essential differences between 
Titian and Rubens, as well as between these two ways of contem- 
plating two dozen cans, and their detailed consideration would be a 
complete analysis of their respective styles and expressive content. 
We are here merely indicating the source of a confusion regarding the 
subjective character of art appreciation. 

There is also another way in which the character of the calcu- 
lating agent affects his estimate of a work of art, and that is through 
his ‘‘taste.’’ Actually taste is merely the preference of the observer, 
and what is known as ‘‘good taste’’ is not a universal power to com- 
prehend the nature and quality of art, but a superior grasp of the 
subtleties of a given current art style. Major alternatives are de- 
cided step by step in the cultural development of a given society and 
the will or choice of the individual artist or connoisseur operates 
within very narrow limits. His concern is much more with the his- 
tory of the style immediately previous to any given moment, with 
which he must be exceedingly intimate, rather than with broad 
esthetic principles or complete understanding. The latter are postu- 
lated in the esthetic attitude of the time, and sensed through a rap- 
port with its product. 

Preference between two types of esthetic manifestation is based 
on their respective expressive characters. It is perfectly possible to 
describe the characteristics of the various instances of esthetic or- 
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ganization noted above in purely abstract terms. The Titian and 
the Rubens, the arrangement of the boxed cans and the distributed 
cans, can be considered as. essentially clarified and unclarified, or- 
dered and organic, but each of these methods of controlling material 
connotes a definite philosophical attitude toward life which one 
either possesses or does not. An analytical mind prefers order in 
art, clarified structure, scale in architecture, and so on, because it 
permits one to grasp or approach his esthetic material in the manner 
to which he is accustomed. Or, it presents ‘‘life’’ to him as he is 
committed to perceiving it. But others who consider this approach 
stodgy, cut and dried, and unreal, prefer to contemplate life as a 
moving, ever-changing activity, in which we engage according to an 
intuitive rather than a planned program, and surprises and thrills 
are its pleasurable elements. These will prefer flowing, organic, un- 
clarified treatment of form in art. Every phase of esthetic or- 
ganization of form has some such human or philosophical con- 
notation. And a choice between two equally valuable or excellent, 
or complex and successful, works of art will be decided upon the 
basis of the emotional attitude of the individual toward these mean- 
ings, which may be called the ‘‘expressive content’’ of the work. 
One’s response to the expressive content of a work of art is taste in 
the broader sense. It is this sort of taste of which it has been said 
it is the function of the critic to eliminate from his professional ac- 
tivity, at least in so far as estimates of importance or value in a 
work of art are concerned. 

Thus we find that a work of art is an organization of sensuous 
stimuli codrdinated in such a way as to be simultaneously accessible 
to the attention. The value of a given object is dependent on the 
quantity of material controlled, the complexity of the structure 
whereby it is controlled, and the force and acceptability of the ex- 
pressive connotations implied in the character of its structure. 
In estimating such a work ourselves, or in accepting the analysis or 
estimation of some one else, we must take into account that although 
the entire content of a work of art is theoretically accessible to any 
human being, a fully developed personality is implied. One’s judg: 
ment will be affected by its experience conditioning and by one’s reac- 
tion to the expressive content of the work. These facts seem obvious 
enough in this context but actually all judgments are made in ap- 
proximately the same terms with the same degree of conviction, and 
a specific effort must be made to analyze and check their postu- 
lates and the capacity of the agent by which they are produced. 
As in the game of drawing straws, the visible length of each straw 
is identical in spite of the great differences concealed, so in art criti- 
cism an erroneous judgment is as well expressed as a correct one. 
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There are those who reject Rubens because they are incapable of 
grasping the complexity of his patterns or react in one way or an- 
other against the expressive content; those who reject Cézanne be- 
cause the subtlety or radical character of his means of achieving 
synthesis escapes them. They are not equipped to function as critics 
yet they do, to the greater confusion of seekers after light on the 
subject. 

In evolving the concept of a work of art we have started from 
the premise that its function is decorative and have analyzed the 
character of the decorative function, implying that the difference 
between so-called decoration or the minor arts, and so-called works 
of art or the fine arts, is largely quantitative. This quantitative dif- 
ference is so great, however, that it actually changes the apparent 
character of the works in question and the activity by which they 
are produced, and must be given a special consideration. 

A work of art on the highest esthetic level, as differentiated from 
wall paper, jewelry, textile designs, and the like, is decoration of 
such vitality and intensity of simultaneous demands on one’s atten- 
tion, that it is able to absorb one completely to the exclusion of all 
other stimuli of the attention, and is capable of producing a degree of 
true emotional exhaustion. This superiority in quantitative content 
produces two qualitative differences in a work of art as opposed to 
simpler forms of decoration. In the first place, its claim to exclusive 
attention gives it a sort of focal character in any given setting. 
Either its contents are definitely isolated from its surroundings by the 
material limits of the work, as a framed picture, or a statue placed 
upon a pedestal or in a niche; or, in the case of those works in which 
the actual boundaries are depreciated, a definite focus is created 
within the work itself. Thus a work of art has either a definite be- 
ginning and ending or a definite focal ‘‘middle.’’ The same would of 
course be true of completely self-contained decorative objects which 
would not be considered major works of art but are sometimes called 
‘objets d’art,’’ such as ceramics, hangings, metal ware, etc. In the 
case of this type of object, however, although the definite limits of 
the form give it some focussing power in relation to its environment, 
the quantity of attention-absorbing power is definitely limited 
by the tendency to identical repetition of motifs. In a major work of 
art serial correlations are enriched by variation of the units. The 
use of a greater number of dimensions, i.e., a more complex esthetic 
structure as previously pointed out also provides a more or less 
quantitative differentium between works of the major and minor 
arts. The other differentium which results from the increased quanti- 
tative content of a major work of art is the importance of its ex- 
pressive content. 
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We have seen that apparently abstract technical devices in the 
plastic arts have an expressive content. A running border around 
the top of a wall will differ in its expressive content if it is a square 
meander or a round one; if its lines are thick or thin, close together 
causing the design to appear like a solid bar, or separate and empha- 
sizing the complex course of the lines themselves. These alterna- 
tives are not decided accidentally or without meaning, however little 
the creator may be conscious of the reasons or nature of his choice. 
But. in a work of art, with its much more complex esthetic structure 
there are many more choices to be made. The character of the form, 
of the tones and colors which describe it, the space it occupies, each 
has many aspects all of which present alternatives to the artist which 
he decides on the basis of a predilection for their expressive content. 
And these choices are not isolated and independent, because just as 
every individual possesses a character, which though it may be unique 
is also fully integrated, so the esthetic taste of every individual is 
an integrated one, and such a series of choices in a work of art pre- 
sents a unified and complex realization of a given esthetic con- 
sciousness. 

fut these alternatives express not only an abstract attitude 
toward material and therein toward life as a whole. For from the 
beginning of recorded culture, apparently, artists have found that 
they could cause the elements of their decorative program to de- 
scribe semblances of natural objects without in any way damaging 
the force of the design; and (where the hen came before the egg) 
others found that their representations of natural objects could be 
regimented to perform a decorative function without depriving them 
of the meaning which they contained in their original form. Had 
these discoveries not been made at the very dawn of civilization the 
possibility of the combination would have to have been seen by later 
artists, or the plastic arts could never have achieved the degree of 
subtle complexity and richness of content which eventually occurred. 
A work of art has a certain organic character in the rich and pro- 
found interrelation of all its elements, and had not man referred 
to the master patterns of organism created by nature, his task would 
have been infinitely more difficult and he would undoubtedly never 
have attained the high level of artistic success of the great periods 
in his cultural history. Thus it is that each esthetic alternative 
chosen by an artist not only expresses an abstract attitude toward 
material form, but this is given an additional turn because of its 
relation to a specific, recognizable human or natural form. The fact 
that the figures in an Italian quattrocento painting, for example, are 
shown prominently in the foreground, not only presents a given 
plastic program with an implied expressive content, but relates that 
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expression to a suggestion of the importance of man in relation to 
his environment as it was felt by the society of the time, and to a 
specific incident in a human career. 

Therefore, a work of art is differentiated from a decorative ob- 
ject in the ordinary sense, by an intensity of material content and a 
complexity of esthetic structure, which not only gives it a dominant 
focal relation to its immediate environment, but also draws in or 
encompasses factors and meanings relative to natural forms. A 
true work of art, therefore, has sufficient richness of form to en- 
gage human attention in .a high degree and also a literary or nar- 
rative content. However, this criterion can not be applied mechani- 
cally and superficially, but must be used with understanding. For 
example, a so-called ‘‘decorative’’ fourteenth-century Sienese 
Madonna and a highly narrative but otherwise slight modern aca- 
demic piece might cause some question as to relative merit on this 
basis. In judging the Madonna, it would be necessary for one to 
recognize the superior force of symbolic meaning to the artist of that 
period. The general philosophy of the Middle Ages emphasized the 
supposed systematic structures of nature and life, and theology 
stressed the transitory, ephemeral, and even unreal character of the 
physical world, dwelling on absolute hierarchies and eternal prin- 
ciples. Symbolic compositions were therefore infinitely more power- 
ful in their concrete meaning than a literal representation of natural 
forms would have been, even though we now tend to associate such 
‘‘abstractions’’ of form with a more purely decorative function. 

Thus it is apparent that one is not only dependent for his ability 
to grasp the total significance of a work of art upon his own fund 
of esthetic experience, but especially in respect to its specific mean- 
ing he is dependent upon the history of forms and concepts of the 
culture of which he is a part. It is hardly possible for any of us to 
think of a Sienese Madonna as the Mother of Mankind, and further- 
more such a concept is unimportant to many of us. Some human 
values are sufficiently universal that an artist with a profound grasp 
may be able to convey them to remote times and places, but the full 
force of narrative significance is only available to the immediate 
contemporaries of the artist. 

In the case of the work of obviously slight formal content, but 
with a definite meaning and a convincing representation of natural 
objects, we wiil probably feel a willingness to accord the object an 
important decorative position in our environment which may be sur- 
prising to us in view of our low estimate of its decorative vitality. 
Because since its specific meaning is fully accessible to us we may 
expand its human values, if they have any cogeney whatever, by 
associations and echoes in our own experience, and since its general 
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aspects parallel those of the great art of our time it will suggest the 
formal complexity of the total esthetic program of our own culture, 
though it fails to achieve or powerfully exploit it. In this sense it 
will merely be a ‘‘picture of a picture,’’ but to the vigorous the 
effort of filling out the implied structure is stimulating and there- 
fore favorable; to the weak the deflated values in a work of this 
sort are less exacting upon their powers of attention and therefore 
more acceptable. This is one reason why ‘‘historical perspective’’ 
is necessary to weed out the production of a period. In examining 
the work of our contemporaries we are often so conscious of the 
evolutionary sequence which dictated their creative program that, 
understanding the intention of the artist, we take it for the fact. 
When we judge a painting from the distance of a few decades or 
more we may know what the artist was striving for, but we no 
longer have a creative mechanism of our own for automatica!ly see- 
ing such things in every work. The painting must do everything 
it sets out to do unassisted by the beholder and the weaklings are 
therefore soon spotted. ‘‘ Historical perspective’’ begins to operate 
at the point at which this becomes true. 

Incidentally the possibility of enhancing one’s enjoyment of an 
inferior work of art by increasing its content with associations from 
general experience, is largely dependent upon the use of recogniz- 
able natural objects. Obviously the number of associations we can 
have in connection with a geometrical shape, let us say, is exceed- 
ingly limited, and of a very simple nature. Whereas our associa- 
tions with natural forms are both more numerous and richer. Seiz- 
ing upon this fact, artists of the recent past pushed the development 
of the naturalistic or representational elements of their style to such 
an extent that practically all decorative content was eliminated, 
and there are still some who follow this program. 

The change of emphasis from formal content in Western Euro- 
pean art to expressive content came at about the end of the eight- 
eenth century. Implied and begun in the cultural changes of the 
end of the Middle Ages, the balance shifted for the first time per- 
haps in the work of Hogarth. The reversal was complete and the 
expressive attitude monumentally embodied in the work of Daumier 
and Goya. Because of the cogency and conviction of their expres- 
sive content, these men seemed to go farther than any previous 
style in the observation and presentation of the natural aspect of 
form. The small fry who make it their business to seize upon the 
obvious in any approach to a problem which is beyond their com- 
prehension, must develop it to its ultimate conclusion because they 
are unaware of its original purpose and therefore of its functional 
limits. By the middle of the nineteenth century they had propa- 
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gated a program under which an artist had to study anatomy by 
dissection as if he were a surgeon, antiquity as if he were an arche- 
ologist and a classical historian, landscape as if he were a botanist, 
perspective as if he were a physicist, and so on. Although it was 
vaguely recognized that all this was done for the high purpose of 
better serving the expressive content of art, the net result was an 
emphasis on objective detail which left little room for anything else. 
Figure compositions were of course based on some narrative ele- 
ment or subject, but it appeared that the people who had been able 
to follow the rigid discipline necessary to master the body of fac- 
tual material outlined above, were deficient even in literary imagi- 
nation. This mountainous mechanism brought forth works whose 
mouse-like expressive content was disappointing and inadequate. 
In Meissonier’s ‘‘Friedland, 1807’’ at the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art in New York City the formal content is not only lacking in 
esthetic significance, but the high-school cheering section concept of 
war which it embodies is lacking in penetration, to say the least. 
Compare, for example, Goya’s series of ‘‘The Horrors of War’’ or 
his ‘‘Massacre of the Second of May.”’ 

The fallacy of the value of a highly specialized factual knowl- 
edge to an artist lies in the fact that the beholder of his works will 
not be similarly informed, but must judge of artistic reality as it 
coincides with his general unanalytical experience of form, wherein 
a variable attention element has caused him to retain details in 
varying degrees. In art the whole is not made up of the sum of its 
parts. Sensitivity to significant characteristics is much more valu- 
able to an artist than detailed scientific knowledge, and though 
analysis or study of form may help to develop this faculty, the ex- 
pressive purpose must always remain in view. In a naturalistic 
style where rich distribution of small units is part of the esthetic 
program, a detailed knowledge of form will be of service to the 
artist, but the details must be organized in accordance with the es- 
thetic program and not exactly as they occur in nature. 

Esthetic significance of form is a thing definitely apart from 
natural significance, however naturalistic a style may be. It has 
been the genius of occidental artists to produce both, simultaneously 
in a high degree. Naturalistic appearance in a work of art is by no 
means a draw-back unless it has been achieved at the expense of 
esthetic significance. But some element of esthetic reality is neces- 
sary in any object embodying a decorative purpose, because human 
attention can only be engaged repeatedly by an object which ap- 
peals to the senses. The intelligence is bored with repetition. The 
product of a mind can be stored indefinitely in another mind upon 
a single complete experience thereof. We are bored by the repeti- 
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tion of a fact or story we have heard. But although we know the 
taste of fine wine it is pleasant to repeat the experience indefinitely. 
For ‘‘factual decoration’’ to have constant attention-compelling 
force it would have to change constantly like the freize of running 
news items on the Times Building. 

It has been emphasized here that the basic importance of a work 
of art is its ability to hold and enforce attention in the greatest 
possible degree. The function of attracting attention is a separate 
one, on a simpler and much less rich plane. In a poster or a bugle 
call, for example, the esthetic structure is consciously simplified, the 
contrasts made as sharp, and therefore as lacking in subtlety and 
complication, as possible. The military bugler usually employs only 
five notes. One’s attention is startled but not engaged. A simple 
and concise message is transmitted, but there is no invitation to 
dwell on the material, because the functional simplification of its 
structure has left it excessively angular, brittle, blatant, or shallow. 

A similar character inheres in works of art which succeed on the 
basis of a simplification in terms of the novel elements of a given 
mode. Because of the single-mindedness of their purpose they cap- 
ture the specific qualities toward which they are directed in a super- 
lative degree, and because this program is based on a current fash- 
ion it has a definite contemporary value. As these values lose their 
timeliness, such works are left without any force whatsoever. A 
work which is ‘‘striking’’ now, is ‘‘dated’’ twenty years from now, 
and often practically incomprehensible or ‘‘quaint’’ after a few 
more decades. This is another example of the force which histor- 
ical perspective plays in the judgment of works of art. The ‘‘per- 
fect’’ or well-developed critic, however, should be able to penetrate 
the simplicity of a work of this type, and signalize the character of 
its appeal from the start. 

Mural paintings and monumental sculpture attract attention 
automatically because of their size, but since nothing in the esthetic 
programs of these arts is sacrificed in the interests of this function, 
it is obviously not a draw-back. When works of this sort are altered 
‘‘to suit their setting’’ in the sense that their structure is simplified 
to conform to certain mechanical characteristics of the site, how- 
ever, a definite loss of value is sustained. When they are subor- 
dinated to, instead of integrated with, a larger structural unit of 
which they are a part, works of this type become decorative in the 
secondary, attributive, superficial sense, and not major works of 
art. Nevertheless, most academic or conventionally-trained artists 
or architects will say that a mural painting must employ forms 
which do not suggest bulk or space in any great degree because these 
elements destroy the architectonic significance of the wall. How- 
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ever, the use of a mural painting is indicated originally by the pres- 
ence of an inactive area in an architectural design which it is de- 
sirable to activate. Theoretically, therefore, any degree of power 
and complexity is acceptable provided it is completely integrated 
and suitable in expressive content to the function and design of the 
building. If its structure is simplified, however, to insure maxi- 
mum emphasis on the architectural design, or simply because of lack 
of power or grasp on the part of those responsible, the mural then 
fails to comply to the present definition of a major work of art. It 
will lack sufficient content to absorb attention completely, and being 
dependent on a larger unit, will yield its focussing power to the 
design of which it is a part. 

We have attempted herein to survey the character of the con- 
cepts which underly the creation of a work of art, showing both its 
essential functions and the character of the means by which this 
function is discharged. A major work of art has both a decorative 
and expressive function, intimately interrelated, of which one or the 
other may constitute the primary concern of the artist, but neither 
may be entirely neglected. They affect the beholder as stimuli so 
perfectly and elaborately codrdinated that in contemplating the 
work his attention is afforded an opportunity for experience of the 
maximum degree of intensity and complexity that is accessible to him. 
In general, especially in the case of those works whose values are 
fused into a more completely unified esthetic program, it is neces- 
sary to judge the value of a work of art by its subjective appeal to 
an individual. But the resulting judgments will vary with the char- 
acter of the agent, and if they are to serve any other purpose than 
a mere estimation of his enjoyment of a given object, they must be 
analyzed or ‘‘corrected’’ as has been noted, just as a chemist or 
physicist corrects his laboratory findings for fluctuating conditions 
of temperature and atmospheric pressure. In a basic sense the 
value of a work of art to a given individual is directly dependent 
upon the amount of properly codrdinated material presented to his 
attention. The absolute value of a work of art is likewise dependent 
on the potential amount of codrdinated material accessible to the 
attention of a perfectly cultured or understanding critic. These 
two calculations of value will differ, the latter exceeding in so far 
as the specific person in the first instance falls short of perfect 
understanding, but being less in so far as momentary, ‘‘fashionable,’’ 
or contemporary values may be accessible to him. 


LINCOLN ROTHSCHILD. 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
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The Platonic Legend. Warner Fire. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 1934. viii-+ 331 pp. $2.50. 

‘‘This book,’’? writes Professor Fite in his preface, ‘‘is not in- 
tended to be a complete account of Plato. The matters dealt with 
are those that have happened to interest me.’’ As readers of Pro- 
fessor Fite’s other writings are aware, the things that interest him 
are usually striking and always vigorously expressed. What pro- 
voked this book was apparently his sense, born of a rereading of 
The Republic, that the idealized Plato of the critics was something 
different from the Plato that he and, in his judgment, any sensible 
reader would find in actually reading the dialogues. He compares 
the Plato of the ‘‘legend’’ to the legendary Christ, and the critics 
to the ‘‘disciples.’’ 

The intention is fair enough. To disentangle the Plato found 
in the dialogues from sentimental adorations, gratuitous systems, and 
Christian reshapings of Plato’s Greek ideas, this is a task that needed 
—and still needs—to be done. Professor Fite convicts, on various 
and on debatable grounds, Jowett, Shorey, Taylor, and Woodbridge 
of ‘‘idealization.’’ He can not be convicted on the same charge. 
So far indeed does he lean in the opposite direction that one is led 
to wonder why if Plato is actually the provincial and small-minded 
‘‘highbrow’’ our author accuses him of being, anyone should have 
taken the trouble to write still another book of three hundred pages 
about him. One wonders how Plato really has survived at all in 
the Western tradition in the light of some of Professor Fite’s extra- 
ordinary assertions about him: his ‘‘statesmanship,’’ we are told, 
amounted to nothing but the ‘‘preservation of neatness and order 
in the country town’’ (p. 294). The Gorgias, instead of being 
marked by ‘‘moral idealism,’’ as Taylor alleges, is simply ‘‘an at- 
tempt to be impressive which succeeds only in being ill-tempered 
and absurd.’’ Plato is not the ‘‘consummate artist.’’ The di- 
alogues are the ‘‘art of a clever but prosaic mind’’ (p. 283). ‘‘What 
was light for Pericles was for Plato vulgar ignorance’’ (p. 151). 
‘*What it all comes to then is that Plato deliberately turned his back 
upon the civilization of Athens—upon what is still today regarded 
as the highest point in Greek civilization—and embraced the bar- 
barism of Sparta’’ (p. 152). ‘‘The Platonic spirituality is derived 
from pederasty. And we may then go on to say that Plato’s 
(earlier) enthusiasm for boy-love puts him, and puts Socrates and 
his young companions, in the same class with the circle of Oscar 
Wilde and the circle of the ultra-aristocratic French nobility de- 
picted by Proust’’ (pp. 176-177). Mr. Fite considers Plato’s whole 
conception of love a sentimental obsession with sexual inversion. 
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There are other things in the book that seem to this reviewer 
sound though much less new or news. That the Republic is anti- 
democratic in tone and aristocratic in sentiment Professor Fite makes 
very clear. So does Plato. The influence over Plato of preoccu- 
pation with number, with logic, and with mathematics is abundantly 
expounded. There are wholesome warnings against the errors in- 
duced by bad or prejudiced or archaized translation. Professor Fite 
ends one chapter with a conclusion not unfamiliar: ‘‘Order and meas- 
ure; sanity; health; harmony; mathematical truth and perfection— 
in the interweaving of these motives will be found the source of 
Plato’s view of life and the world’’ (p. 200). 

I. E. 


La doctrine de l’intelligence chez Aristote. Essai d’exégeése. 
MarceL DE Corte. Préface de M. Etienne Gilson. (Biblio- 
théque d’Histoire de la Philosophie.) Paris: J. Vrin. 1934. 
xii-+ 309 pp. 40 frances. 


The broad lines of the history of Aristotelianism have diverged 
sharply in two major branches. In one, which has been dominant 
for by far the longest periods and which has appeared most fre- 
quently in books and commentaries, the work of Aristotle has been 
considered as a stage in the history of Platonism, and the writings 
of Aristotle have been read to discover the same doctrine as that of 
Plato, or the remnants of the doctrines of Plato, distorted and partly 
understood, or an assiduous examination of the unimportant doc- 
trines which are left over from the Platonic analysis, or an evolution 
of thought which proceeds from a youthful Platonism to a scientific 
biology forgetful of the broad principles of philosophy. From time 
to time that tradition has been interrupted by commentators who 
protest that Porphyry and Alexander of Aphrodisias, Averroes and 
Duns Scotus, Zeller, Burnet and Taylor are blind guides to the 
thought of the Stagirite, that to read Aristotle with Platonic mean- 
ings attached to his words is to break his dynamism into static 
hierarchies, to transform his distinctions into paradoxes, and to 
change his demonstrations into a dialectic by which the distinct 
sciences, as he conceived them, each with its appropriate method 
and principles, are merged into an indiscriminate whole with none 
of the illumination which a Platonic dialectic could find in the jux- 
taposition of heterogeneous subjects. The second line of interpre- 
tation has almost disappeared since the Middle Ages, and at best the 
classics which it acknowledges are few. M. de Corte has returned 
to this task of wresting the interpretation of Aristotle from the 
hands of the Platonists. His well-argued and well-documented 
“exegetical essay’’ is a reiteration of the slogan ‘‘Aristoteles ex 
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Aristotele.’’ Much that passes currently for interpretation of 
the Aristotelian text, certified by the resources of modern scholar- 
ship, M. de Corte shows, with little difficulty, to be modern versions 
of the interpretations of Alexander of Aphrodisias and Averroes. 
To these he opposes the modern version of an interpretation, the 
sources of which he repeatedly avows, founded in the commentaries 
of Thomas Aquinas on Aristotle. He undertakes to bring to the 
critical discernment of the medieval philosopher aid from the mod- 
ern techniques of scholarship, and his book is convincing testimony 
of expertness both in modern philology and medieval commentary. 
Whatever the source of inspiration, however, his fundamental in- 
sight is strangely novel today, that the philological devices of in- 
terpretation should be subordinate in the treatment of a philosoph- 
ical text to the ends of philosophical interpretation. His reflections 
consequently on the influential constructions of Rodier, Zeller, and 
particularly on ‘‘l’erreur de Jaeger’’ are timely judgments on the 
dominant modes of philosophical research. 

The subject which M. de Corte has chosen for his exercise of 
exegesis brings him to one of the centers of paradoxes which have 
cluttered about interpretations of Aristotle, and the course of his 
work conducts him through a series of excessively condensed, puz- 
zling, and crucial texts, the subjects of protest and pleasure of cen- 
turies of commentators. M. de Corte places the discussion of in- 
telligence at the border-line of physics and metaphysics, touching 
at the one extreme the physical problems of the processes and 
changes involved in the vegetative and sensitive functions of the 
soul, and at the other extreme, the nature and activity of the in- 
tellect, potentially all things and dependent on no physical organ. 
He divides the treatment of his subject into two parts: in the first 
he considers the nature of the soul, relevant at once to the physics 
and the metaphysics of Aristotle, the place of the intellect in the 
soul, and particularly the nature of the active and the possible in- 
tellect; in the second part he proceeds to a consideration of the 
process of intellection, relative to the sensitive activities that pre- 
cede it and to the object, the intelligible, which the intellect eventu- 
ally embraces. M. de Corte’s task of exegesis is consequently one 
which not only demands a classical ingenuity, but at times exceeds 
the resources of the text: it is concerned with some of the most 
cryptic and oblique texts in the history of philosophy, and it is 
controlled by a point of view, the modern point of view, which in- 
volves, as the author is careful to point out, other emphases than 
Aristotle made; not infrequently, therefore, philosophic insight and 
reconstruction enter where scholarship leaves off. In particular M. 
de Corte regrets the Treatise on Concepts which Aristotle never 
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wrote, and which M. de Corte is constrained by his problem to re- 
eonstruct from the works which Aristotle did compose. These ex- 
eursions of philosophic reconstruction, however, are controlled with 
unusual care by the body of texts. M. de Corte has written an ex- 
cellent interpretation of the manner of the Aristotelian analysis as 
it applies to psychology and as it touches on physics and metaphys- 
ics, but his reconstruction is more than a report from the past; it 
is full of suggestions and problems which the contemporary phi- 
losopher might profitably consider. 


R. McK. 


Berkeley and Malebranche: a Study in the Origins of Berkeley’s 
Thought. A. A. Luce. New York: Oxford University Press. 
London: Humphrey Milford. 1934. x-+ 214 pp. $3.50. 


Professor Luce of Trinity College, Dublin, has made careful and 
detailed study of the Irish philosopher who is Trinity’s special pride. 
His chief contribution is in the article on ‘‘ Berkeley’s Commonplace 
Book’’ which, reprinted from Hermathena, appears as an appendix 
to the present book. This article gives the most convincing inter- 
pretation yet made of the date, manner of writing, and purpose of 
Berkeley’s Commonplace Book; it professes to have discovered the 
meaning of the various symbols which Berkeley wrote before the 
various jottings in his two notebooks; and it points out the light 
which the Commonplace Book, thus interpreted, would throw on 
Berkeley’s early publications. So far as one can judge who has no 
chance to examine the manuscript directly, Professor Luce’s conten- 
tions are in all essential points sound. 

The main thesis of the present book derives from the earlier study 
that Professor Luce made of the Commonplace Book. It is that 
Berkeley studied methodically Malebranche’s Search after Truth 
(T. Taylor’s English version of the Recherche de la Verité) during 
the formative years 1707-1708, that he was as deeply influenced by 
Malebranche as by Locke, and that he gradually formed his own 
fresh and independent views by taking pains to think out his ideas 
over against those of his two favored and favorite authors. This 
thesis is pretty well substantiated, though it leads to overstatement 
at times. In connection with it Professor Luce argues a good many 
points with Berkeley’s two recent interpreters, Johnston and Dawes 
Hicks. For example he contends that the Theory of Vision, though 
conceived after the Principles, is not at all inconsistent with the 
Principles, but offers a detailed treatment of a single point on which 
the Principles needed support and preliminary groundwork. Again, 
he gives a challenging interpretation of the famous opening para- 
graph of Part I of the Principles according to which the recognition 
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of notions as well as ideas in the second edition of the Principles was 
explicitly anticipated from the very outset of the first edition. 
Again, he argues for the consistency of Berkeley’s Siris with the 
Principles, though he regards it as a much less important contribu- 
tion to philosophic thought. 

8S. P. L. 


Verhandlungen des Dritten Hegelkongresses vom 19. bis 23. April 
1933 in Rom. Im Auftrag des Internationalen Hegelbundes 
herausgegeben von B. WicersmMA. Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr 
(Paul Siebeck). Haarlem. N/V H. D. Tjeenk Willink & Zn. 
1934. 278 pp. 14.50 M. 


These proceedings contain twenty-one papers read at the Third 
Hegel Congress. Seven are by Germans in German; four by Nether- 
landers in German; six by Italians in Italian; one by a Pole in 
Italian; one by an Englishman in English; one by a Frenchman in 
French ; and one by a Cuban in French. 

The papers by the Germans bring some results of the new inten- 
sive Hegel scholarship in that country. Particularly is this true of 
Theodor Haering’s important paper on ‘‘Die Entstehungsgeschichte 
der Phinomenologie des Geistes,’’ in which he shows the ‘‘sudden”’ 
and ‘‘unsystematic’’ genesis of that particular work. In dealing 
with major themes of Hegelian philosophy the papers by Germans 
are, for the most part, not uncritical but nevertheless largely tra- 
ditionalist in philosophic content and viewpoint. 

Perhaps the same can be said of the papers by Italians, although 
here a different national tradition is very evidently at work. For 
as Signor Gentile says in his inaugural address to the Congress: 
Italian philosophers have been Hegelians, but in their own way. 
Professor Ugo Spirito of Rome in a paper on ‘‘Economia ed etica 
nel pensiero di Hegel’’ stresses the conclusion, interesting in the 
light of contemporary Italian policies, that Hegel regards the rights 
of private property as conditional through inclusion in the more 
comprehensive ethical claims of the state. 

Especially interesting to me are the papers by two professors of 
Leiden, interpreting respectively the sense of Hegel’s doctrines that 
history is the realization of spiritual freedom and that history is 
God’s judgment. In both papers the view is taken that the Hegel- 
ian ‘‘state’’ becomes real only through embodying in a given time 
universal principles of freedom and justice, and that it passes the 
divine judgment of destruction upon itself as a real cultural and 
spiritual power when it fails to incorporate these. Is there a veiled 
conspiracy here against monopoly of Hegelianism by an opposed 
current conception of the state? 

H. L. F. 
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L’idéalisme francais contemporain. AuausTE ETCHEVERRY. Paris: 
Félix Alean. 1934. 376 pp. 35 frances. 


A painstaking, if not exhaustive, critical study of French ideal- 
ism, this volume will prove useful to readers who wish to know 
something about Hamelin and Brunschvicg without reading their 
works. M. Etcheverry begins by classifying idealistic doctrines in 
France as dialectical (Hamelin) and spiritual (Brunschvieg) and 
gives a brief account of their development. He then states per- 
suasively the arguments against both types and concludes with the 
opinion that though the world can only be understood as idea, the 
idea must be that of God, rather than man. 

G. B. 


Logische Syntax der Sprache. RupotF Carnap. Wien: Julius 
Springer. 1934. xi+ 274 pp. M. 21.80. 


Professor Carnap has written an interesting and important book. 
For the first time in recent years, the distinction between proposi- 
tions about a language and whatever that language may represent 
has been seriously taken and systematically developed. The out- 
come is a volume not always easy to read, but which brings together, 
in a convenient and critical form with much new material, recent 
studies in logic, and shows their bearing on the problems of 
philosophy. 

Logic, according to Carnap, is the syntax of language, when 
language has been formalized into a calculus so as to exhibit the 
rules for the construction and transformation of linguistic expres- 
sions. It is central to his thesis to understand by propositions not 
judgments or facts, but sentences, or perhaps more accurately the 
forms of certain symbolic constructs. Conditions for significance 
thus become stipulated rules for combining various signs, and prin- 
ciples of inference appear as rules for transforming them. The 
analysis of a language (the object-language) to exhibit both types of 
rules is logical analysis, and is itself expressed in a language (the 
syntax-language) whose syntax may again be analyzed, and so on. 
One of the technically important results of Carnap’s study (based 
largely on the pioneer work of Godel) is the proof that the syntax- 
language may be part of the object-language; that is, a syntactical 
proposition may be about itself without contradiction. On this 
point, therefore, Carnap is in disagreement with Wittgenstein’s well- 
known doctrine. 

Furthermore, on Carnap’s view it is not the function of logie to 
legislate what language is to be used, but simply to analyze the 
syntax of the languages which are in fact being used in some science. 
As he puts it: ‘‘There are no morals in logic. Everyone may con- 
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struct his logic, i.e., his forms of language, as he pleases. However, 
if he wishes to discuss matters with us, he must clearly stipulate how 
he is going to proceed, and to make explicit the syntactical rules he 
is going to employ.’’ This view is baptized as the Principle of 
Tolerance. The bearings of this principle on certain moot issues 
will become apparent presently. 

Language in daily use is too complex for illustrative purposes, 
and Carnap therefore confines his detailed analyses of syntax to 
two special languages: the language of finite or elementary arith- 
metic (Language I), and the language of mathematical analysis 
(Language II). There is also a sketch of the general syntax of any 
language whatsoever. Of the five chapters in the book, the first is 
devoted to stating the syntax of Language I in ordinary language, 
while the second develops this syntax as a calculus. It turns out 
that the syntax of Language I can be expressed in Language I. 
This language is ‘‘ definite,’’ since unrestricted ‘‘all’’ and ‘‘some’’ 
quantifiers do not occur in it. It thus approximates to the condi- 
tions for a language demanded by the intuitionists in the current 
Grundlagenstreit in mathematics. Carnap shows, however, that 
while the intuitionist conditions can be realized, it is unwarranted 
prejudice on their part to claim that these conditions are the sole 
legitimate ones. For in Chapter III he exhibits the syntax of the 
‘‘indefinite’’ Language II which includes Language I as a proper 
part. 

I can mention only a few of the interesting and stimulating 
matters contained in these three chapters as well as the fourth one 
devoted to general syntax: a ‘‘simple’’ theory of types, following 
Ramsey’s work, which does not require the axiom of reducibility; 
the important distinction between deduction (Ableitung) and con- 
sequence (Folge) ; a clear reformulation of Gédel’s already classic 
proof that it is impossible to demonstrate by intra-systemic means 
the consistency of a formal system containing arithmetic; a good 
discussion of the issues between intentional and extensional logics, 
and an attempt to show that the former become superfluous when 
their terms are translated into an appropriate syntax-language. 

Of greater general interest is the concluding chapter, which 
shows some of the quagmires into which thinkers step when proposi- 
tions which are in fact concealed syntactical ones are taken to be 
about some domain of physical or supra-physical objects. Carnap 
argues that problems dealing with the ‘‘nature’’ of number, space, 
causality, etc., are pseudo-problems, and that a correct formulation 
shows that these inquiries should be directed to the syntax of pro- 
positions in which the expressions ‘‘number,’’ ‘‘space,’’ etc., occur. 
Thus the sole task for philosophy is logical or syntactical analysis, 
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and in particular the analysis of the language of the sciences. Car- 
nap also states the doctrine of physicalism, according to which all 
propositions in the sciences can be translated, without loss of con- 
tent, into the language of physics. Consequently he recognizes no 
such cleavage as is frequently made between the Natur and Geistes- 
wissenschaften. On the oppositions between contending schools in 
the philosophy of mathematics syntactical analysis functions as a 
mediator: the intuitionists are right if they resolve to use Language 
I; they are wrong when they hold that a different language can not 
be employed. The formalists are right in maintaining that mathe- 
matics can be built up as a system of symbols without reference to 
extra-systemic interpretations; they are wrong if they suppose such 
a formulation is sufficient for an applied mathematics. And finally, 
the logistic approach, in insisting that mathematics must be incor- 
porated in the whole body of the total language of the sciences, is 
not in opposition to the other schools, but rather completes them. 
No justice has been done to this rich book in this brief notice, 
and there is barely room for a few comments of a very general nature. 
My chief complaint is that many relevant problems have found no 
place in the discussion. A language may indeed be studied syntac- 
tically, without considering its extra-systemic reference. But the 
manner of that reference to empirical findings, even in the case of 
the twice-removed syntactical language is, I think, an important 
matter. As calculi, languages may be constructed arbitrarily; but 
since admittedly they are more than that, their construction can not 
be completely arbitrary. And I think Carnap himself says as much 
a propos of the formalistic-logistic controversy. Hence I am in 
doubt whether the Principle of Tolerance can really be so catholic 
towards every type of mathematical operation, if mathematics is to 
be part of the whole structure of knowledge expressed in language. 
On the other hand, I am not sure what physicalism implies. After 
a certain stage in the development of a science has been reached, 
it may be possible to use as evidence for its theories propositions 
which are of the same form as those of physics. Does this mean 
that there are no traits which distinguish the subject-matters of the 
different sciences; or does it mean simply that all the sciences deal 
with events in a space-time continuum, and may therefore employ 
space-time coordinates? With respect to physicalism, there seems 
to be a split within the Wiener Kreis. For it has been argued that 
propositions which apparently refer to aches and emotions and which 
may be shown to have determinate syntactical connections of their 
own, should not be gleichgeshaltet, in the light of the Principle of 
Tolerance, with propositions dealing with the configuration of bodies. 
But whatever doubts I may have on a number of points, I think 
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Professor Carnap has written a book which is to be read with profit 
by all students of logic. I will venture the prophecy that it will have 
considerable influence on contemporary thought in its own and 
related fields. 

EK. N. 


The Chances of Surviving Death. Wiuu1aAM PEPPERELL MONTAGUE. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1934. 98 pp. 


This volume represents the Ingersoll Lecture for 1932. After 
pointing out the real significance of immortality and the hollowness 
of proposed substitutes, the author finds the point at issue in the 
question whether the self is an adjective of the body or a substan- 
tive in its own right. Both these positions are examined, with the 
result in favor of the substantive view; but in order to avoid an 
unintelligible dualism, the author proposes the hypothesis of a physi- 
cal soul (cf. the Stoic doctrine), definable as a complicated ‘‘field”’ 
in terms of potential energy. Potential energy is neither an in- 
visible form of kinetic energy nor a mere possibility, but ‘‘a kind 
of actuality different from motion but into which motion can be 
transformed and from which motion can result’’ (p. 61). Fields of 
potential energy are found on four levels: (1) the mechanical or 
inorganic; (2) the vital or vegetative; (3) the animal or sensory; 
(4) the personal or rational. The characteristic of the third and 
fourth levels is the emergence of tertiary qualities, and thus ‘‘the 
question as to whether an animal mind will die with its body is the 
question whether a system of energy-forms consisting of tertiary or 
non-quantitative qualities can translate its full nature into the purely 
quantitative energies of the decaying nervous system’’ (p. 86). The 
author believes it can not. 

To the physicists who wish to keep their concepts exactly defined 
for their own particular use, and to those philosophers who depre- 
cate the tendency to fill philosophy with science, Professor Mon- 
tague’s generalization of the physicists’ concepts of potential energy 
and field will be extremely distasteful. But thoughtful proponents 
of a sane general culture, who are facing the problem of relating 
the specialties of modern experience, and many philosophers who 
are dissatisfied with the unintelligibilities of present mind-body 
theory, will welcome this contribution, in spite of its difficulties and 
omissions, as the most original and suggestive that has appeared in 
a long time. 


R. 8. 
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Studies in the Philosophy of Creation. With special reference to 
Bergson and Whitehead. Newton P. StTauLKNEcHT. Prince- 
ton: Princeton University Press. 1934. xii+ 170 pp. $2.00. 


With the best good will in the world it is difficult to see in these 
studies much more than a very able doctoral dissertation. After a 
preliminary analysis of the idea of creation, the author passes on to 
its use by Bergson in four chapters, by Alexander, Croce, and Gentile 
in one chapter, and by Whitehead in another. His treatment of 
Bergson is vitiated by his misunderstanding of that philosopher’s 
attack on the discursive reason: Bergson has never, as far as I know, 
denied its efficacy as an instrument for understanding the material 
world; he condemns it solely as a means of knowing what he calls 
the vital. 

Mr. Stallknecht’s analysis of creation shows two conflicting ideas, 
one ‘‘irrational’’ creation, the other ‘‘esthetic.’’ The former pro- 
ceeds without foresight, ‘‘an absolutely simple and undifferentiated 
surge towards novelty which is indefinable and quite beyond the 
powers of thought to analyze into simple terms.’’ The second, as its 
name suggests, is similar to the creation of artists, is ‘‘simple and 
unique only as regards the form given its production, and not at all 
undifferentiated as regards the act of creation or as regards the 
material employed in the act.’’ Mr. Stallknecht is quite right in 
saying that Bergson confuses these two ideas, but it is a question 
how far he agrees in his interpretation of the latter. 

There is one perhaps minor historical point upon which the 
author is to be congratulated, having seen the connection between 
Bergson and Schelling through Ravaisson. At the same time he 
should not have overlooked the French background of a philosophy 
similar to Schelling’s in Maine de Biran. 


G. B. 


Determinizm nauk Przyrodniczych. JoacuHtm METALLMANN. Kra- 
kéw: Kancelarji Polskie} Akademji Umiejetnosei. 1934. 424 pp. 


This work in Polish on the subject of ‘‘ Determinism in the Nat- 
ural (physical) Sciences’’ seems to contain enough novelty of presen- 
tation to make one desirous of possessing it in a more commonly 
known language. After distinguishing scientific determinism from 
the popular determinism at the basis of magic, and all other such 
forms which do not lend themselves to statement in terms of gen- 
eral laws, the author distinguishes various sorts of scientifie de- 
terminism. These sorts involve suppositions concerning the nature 
of the objective world. They include at least the following: the 
principle that there are things which fall into classes or natural 
kinds; the principle of induction, which assumes that the elements 
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of the world repeat themselves; and the principle of partial identity, 
which assumes that combinations of elements, as well as single ele- 
ments, repeat. This last principle is involved in the exact state- 
ment of a principle of causality. The Heisenberg ‘‘indeterminacy’’ 
principle denies the possibility of analyzing the world endlessly into 
independent factors, rather than denying determinism. Without 
determinism there can be no science. 


La Foule. Exposés par Grorces Boun, Georges Harpy, Pauu At- 
PHANDERY, GEORGES LEFEBVRE, E. DupREEL. Quatriéme Semaine 
Internationale de Synthése. (Fondation ‘‘Pour la Science.’’) 
Paris: Félix Alean . 1934. 143 pp. 15 fr. 

This discussion of the psychology and social functions of crowds 
or unorganized masses makes a notable critical advance over the 
theories of Lebon and Tarde from which it takes its departure. 
Five aspects of the subject are discussed successively, and from them 
several general conclusions are drawn. These five aspects are: bio- 
logical gregariousness, primitive ‘‘collective mentality,’’ religious 


crowds, revolutionary masses, and public opinion (wne foule diffuse). 
The analyses reveal that many of the traits conventionally attrib- 
uted to crowds are really the products of organized individual efforts 
and are possible only in institutional societies. Peoples, publics, 


‘‘revolutionary masses,’’ ete., are neither mere aggregates nor 
mysterious collectivities, but assemblages, gatherings, i.e., groups or- 
ganized for a particular purpose. 

H. W. S. 





OTHER NEW BOOKS AND JOURNALS 


Delacroix, Henri: L’enfant et le langage. Paris: Félix Alcan. 
1934, 118 pp. 

Farney, Roger: La religion de 1’empereur Julien et le mysticisme 
de son temps. Paris: Félix Alean. 1934. 148 pp. 

INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF Etuics. Vol. XLV, No. 2. The 
Moral Vocation of the Middle-Income Skill Group: H. D. Lasswell. 
Democracy at the Crossroads: Wm. P. Montague. Moral Confusion 
in Eeonomies: C. E. Ayres. Intellectual Confusion on Morals and 
Economies: F. H. Knight. What is ‘‘Capitalism?’’: C. F. Taeusch. 
Opportunism: 7. V. Smith. 

PuitosopHy. Vol. X, No. 37. International Congress on 
Philosophy, Prague, 1934: L. J. Walker. Great Thinkers (III), 
Aristotle (Part II): J. A. Smith. The Meaning of ayavév in the 
Ethics of Aristotle: H. A. Prichard. On Value: B. M. Laing. From 
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Disenchantment to Construction: Michael Kaye. An Approach to 
Philosophy: J. S. Moore. Qualitative and Quantitative: How and 
Why: J. E. Turner. Philosophical Survey. 

THe New Humanist. Vol. VII, No. 6. Intelligence or Char- 
acter: Arthur E. Morgan. Reason, Logic, and Scientific Method: 
A. E. Murphy. Present Problems and Mr. Whitehead: P. A. 
Schilpp. The Social Objectives of Humanism: O. L. Reiser. Con- 
cerning Liberty: J. M. Mecklin. Gods and Demons: EL. T. Knower. 

Screntia. Vol. LVI, N. CCLXX-10. Urteil und Methode: R. 
Hoénigswald. The Immortality of the Universe. First Part: A. C. 
Gifford. I microbi del terreno e la fissazione dell’azoto atmosferico : 
G. de’Rossi. Le déplacement affectif: Ch. Baudown.  (N. 
CCLXXI-11) The Immortality of the Universe. Second Part: A. 
C. Gifford. Materia e Radiazione: A. Carrelli. Erneuerung der 
Pflanzenanatomie: F. Weber. L’experience indienne de la spiritu- 
alite: P. Masson-Oursel. (N. CCLXXII-12) La réalité et la vérité 
mathématique: F. Gonseth. Der Schwere Wasserstoff: P. Harteck. 
Le vitamine liposolubili: Z. De Caro. Some Reflections on Man and 
Nature in the Light of Past and Recent Prehistoric Research: M. C. 
Burkitt. (Vol. LVII, N. CCLXXIII-1) Sur l’unité des sciences 
physiques: M. Morand. Una finestra sul mondo atomico: E. Persico. 
Die Bedeutung der neuen Physik fiir das Grundproblem der Biol- 
ogie: B. Bavink. Les problémes actuels de la biophysique et leur 
signification pratique: P. P. Lasareff. Primitive Man and Civilized 
Man: R. U. Sayce. 

ARCHIVvIO pI Fruosorra. Anno IV, Fase. III. La missione della 
filosofia nel nostro tempo: F. Orestano. Il superamento dell’im- 
manenza in Bernardino Varisco: C. Ottaviano. Il conoscere e le sue 
forme: U. Redanod. Sul significato filosofico di aleuni recenti indirizzi 
di logica-matematica: L. Geymonat. Di alcune relazioni fra tempo 
e storia: V. Bertolino. 

BULLETIN DE LA SOCI£TE FRANCAISE DE PHILOSOPHIE. 33° Année, 
No. 5. Quelques grandes orientations de la pensée de Karl Barth. 
Exposé: Pasteur Pierre Maury. Discussion—Léon Brunschvicg, 
Elie Halévy, André Lalande, Mme. Lot-Borodine, Gabriel Marcel, 
M. Millot, D. Parodi, L. Weber, Lettre de Maurice Blondel. 

The following reprints from the Rivista Internazionale di Filo- 
sofia del Diritto (1934) have been sent to us: Giorgio Del Vecchio: 
“*Giustizia e Diritto’’; ‘‘Il Problema della Fonti del Diritto Posi- 
tivo’’; ‘‘La Crisi della Scienza del Diritto’’; ‘‘Individuo, Stato e 
Corporazione.’’ Also, by the same author we received ‘‘The Crisis 
of the Science of Law’’ reprinted from the Tulane Law Review 
(1934) and La Crist dello Stato (Rome: Tipografia Ditta F. 
LLI Pallotta, 1934, 50 pp.). 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


We reprint the following notice of the death of Professor Frank 
Thilly : 

“‘The Philosophical Review announces with profound regret the 
death of its senior editor, Frank Thilly, Sage Professor of Philos- 
ophy in Cornell University, on December 28, 1934, aged sixty-nine 
years. Professor Thilly was graduated from the University of Cin- 
cinnati in 1887, and, after four years’ study at Berlin and Heidel- 
berg, received his doctorate in philosophy at the latter university. 
Upon his return to America he became the first fellow of the newly 
founded Sage School of Philosophy at Cornell University. From 
1893 to 1904 he served as professor of philosophy in the University 
of Missouri; from 1904 to 1906 he was Stuart Professor of Psychol- 
ogy at Princeton; in 1906 he was called to the professorship at 
Cornell which he filled until his death. Professor Thilly was one of 
the founders of what is now the Western Division of the American 
Philosophical Association, acting as president from 1900 to 1902; 
he was president of the Eastern Division in 1912. He was president 
of the American Association of University Professors in 1917. He 
served for a time as editor of the International Journal of Ethics 
and as associate editor of Kant-Studien. Besides translating Alfred 
Weber’s History of Philosophy and Friedrich Paulsen’s Introduc- 
tion to Philosophy, his System of Ethics, and his German Universi- 
ties, Professor Thilly was the author of an Introduction to Ethics 
and A History of Philosophy.’’ 





A new annual has appeared entitled Idealismus, Jahrbuch fiir 
Idealistische Philosophie. The editor is Ernst Harms. The pub- 
lisher is Rascher & Cie, Ziirich. The price is not announced. That 
it is an international publication can be seen from the contents of 
the first number, which will be reviewed shortly in this JOURNAL, 
as well as from the following list of philosophers who are codperating 
in its publication: Edgar Sheffield Brightman, Edgar Dacqué, C. 
Devivaise, Hans Driesch, Simon Frank, de Gaultier, Ernst Harms, 
Alfred Hoernlé, T. E. Jessop, Otto Kroger, John Laird, Arthur 
Liebert, Nikolai Losskij, Masson-Oursel, Georg Mehlis, Adolf Meyer, 
John H. Muirhead, Kite Nadler, Helmuth Plessner, M. Schrdter, 
Carlo Sganzini, Jean Wahl. 





The newly-elected officers of the Pacific Division of the American 
Philosophical Association for 1935 are as follows: President, Stephen 
C. Pepper; Vice-President, Hugh Miller; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Everett W. Hall. 





